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Titus 


Of the three so-called pastoral epistles of Paul — 1 Timothy (6 chapters, 113 
verses) — 2 Timothy (4 chapters, 83 verses) — Titus (3 chapters, 46 verses) — the 
latter is, obviously, the shortest of the three. Titus is mentioned 13 times in the NT: 
once as Paul’s convert (Titus 1:4) & twelve times as his cohort: 1.2 Co. 2:13: 
cohort’s delayed arrival in Corinth from Troas with his report on the Corinthians; 
2. 2 Co. 7:6: cohort’s arrival in Macedonia with joyful report on the Corinthians; 3. 
2 Co. 7:13: cohort’s welcome in Corinth; 4. 2 Co. 7:14-15: cohort’s care for the 
Corinthians; 5. 2 Co. 8:6: cohort’s collaboration in the completion of the ministry 
of giving by the Corinthians; 6. 2 Co. 8:16: cohort’s enthusiasm for the Corin- 
thians; 7. 2 Co. 8:23: cohort’s example of bringing glory to Christ; 8-9. 2 Co. 12:18 
(twice): cohort’s genuine concern for the Corinthians; 10. Ga. 2:1: cohort’s accom- 
paniment of Paul and Barnabus to Jerusalem; 11. Ga. 2:3: cohort’s exclusion from 
necessity of circumcision [although he was a Gentile]; 12. 2 Ti. 4:10: cohort’s 
mission to Dalmatia [NW of Macedonia]). 

Therefore, to suggest that this writing circulates around both personal and 
professional parameters is evident enough: personal (servant of God & spiritual 
child [1:1-4]; messages and greetings [3:12-15]) — professional (elder qualifica- 
tions [1:5-16]; ethical teachings [2:1-15; 3:1-11]). The Word of God consists of 
words and the better we understand those words from God the better we understand 
the Word of God. 


The False Teachers/Teachings 


There are numerous resources which highlight the wicked nature and highly 
religious interest of many of the residents on the island of Crete where Titus is 
(The Discoveries in Crete and Their Bearing on the History of Ancient Civilization 
by Burrows; The Sea-Kings of Crete by Baikie; The Oxford Companion to the 
Bible by Metzer and Coogan; 1” Century Cretans and 21" Century Mythology by 
Birston; Biblical Foundations by Kostenberger; St Paul and the Liar’s Paradox by 
Akin; Crete: The International Standard Bible Encyclopedia by Bush; just to 
mention a few). Harvey gives this summation: “As a people they were noted for 
their fickleness, avarice, sensuality, licentiousness, and mendacity” (1890, 125). 
Actually, any google search will find ample additional materials in this regard. 
There were many false teachings then, as there are today, which either attack or 
minimize the standard teachings of the Christian faith. 


The specific false teachings in Titus consist of the following features: (1) 
rebels against or resistance of right teaching (1:10); (2) useless talk (1:10); (3) 
deceivers (1:10); insistence on circumcision for salvation (1:10); (4) turning whole 
families away from the truth (1:11); (5) money-motivated (1:11); (6) Jewish myths 
(1:14); (7) corruption/immorality (1:15); (8) no faith (1:15); (9) do not practice 
what they preach (1:16); (10) foolish discussions about genealogies (3:9); (11) 
quarrels and fights about Jewish laws (3:9). 


The True Teachings 


In the midst of combating false teachings, the following true teachings are 
clearly set forth: (1) the foundation of faith (1:1, 4, 13; 2:2, 10; 3:15); (2) God’s 
faithfulness to His promise (1:4); (3) God/Jesus is Saviour (1:3, 4; 2:10, 13; 3:4, 6); 
(4) the conduct of church leaders (1:5-9); (5) Societal norms or domestic chores 
(2:1-10); (6) the universality of salvation (2:11); (7) the redeeming work of Jesus 
(2:14); (8) Salvation/Justification/Inheritance of eternal life by mercy and grace 
(3:4-7). 

As Harvey notes, “the author’s emphasis on sobriety, seriousness, temper- 
ance, and such elementary virtures” (1955, 373) is no small matter. B.S. Easton 
claims “that they were the virtures most needed at the moment” (Ibid). In short, 
Easton states “they were designed for the thousands of men and women who were 
finding in their new faith a life incomparably higher and purer than they had lived 
in the past, incomparably higher and purer than men and women were living in the 
world outside the Church” (1947, 29). Those values and virtures are as relevant 
today as they were then. 


Purpose 


It is no wonder then that there are 13 imperative verbs in this writing to 
counter these dangerous and heretical teachings. These teachers/teachings affect 
attitudes, behaviors and consequences which are disruptive to the church, the com- 
munity, and social life at large (norms, values, standards, ethics, etc.). After all, 
false teachers and teachings are as much alive today as they were then, creating 
chaos and disorder in both human and divine-human affairs or interactions. 

The need for the instructions or guidelines set forth in this writing is more 
significant than some may realize. Human conduct always stands in need of con- 
stant monitoring and/or modification for maximum meaningfulness within life’s 


short span. After all, Here today - Gone tomorrow is more than a trite, worn out 
expression. 

To ignore the concerns and counsels within this writing is to ignore the 
directives of the One Who created life and what contributes to its meaningfulness. 
To embrace, embody, and implement such concerns and counsels into one’s own 
life, church, and community is to follow God’s words of wisdom in such a way 
that we actually believe and behave accordingly because we respect such wisdom: 
realizing that He knows what is best for us. 


Saviour 


The word soter (“Saviour”) occurs in Titus more often than any other single 
writing in the NT: 1:3, 4; 2:10, 13; 3:4, 6. The second most frequently found loca- 
tion of this word in the NT is 2 Peter 1:1, 11; 2:20; 3:2, 18. Elsewhere in the NT, it 
is found in Lk. 1:47; 2:11; Jn. 4:42; Ac. 5:31; 13:23; Ep. 5:23; Ph. 3:20; 1 Ti. 1:1; 
2:3; 4:10; 2 Ti. 1:10; 1 Jn. 4:14; Jude 25 — a total of 24 occurrences. 

The reason behind this abundant use of the term in Titus seemingly lies in 
the fact that it was written to Titus who was located in the Greek island of Crete 
(Titus 1:5, 12; Ac. 2:11; 27:7, 12, 13, 21; Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, 3:4, 6). 
Crete, of course, was the largest among many smaller Greek islands or islets in the 
Mediterranean Sea. Numerous archaelogical discoveries have found many evi- 
dences of numerous Greek deities and other strong religious flavor on this island. 

Therefore, Paul’s frequent use of this term in Titus seems perfectly pitched 
to proclaim that the God who became flesh and blood in Jesus of Nazareth was the 
one and only true deity or Savior in whom and from whom salvation is found or 
mediated. That is, He is the only go-between or Mediator between God and human 
beings. He alone provides or settles any questions about being the Connecting Link 
between God and people. His once-for-all sufficient sacrifical intervention for sins 
forever was a friendly gesture from God - not only on the Cross but also in Heaven 
itself where He subsequently sat down on the right hand of God to make continual 
intercession in behalf of His own (Heb. 10:12; 9:11-28; 8:24-27). There has not 
been and never will be another such gesture from God. 


Unique Terms 


There are 28 words in Titus which occur nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment: 1:2 (apseudes — “who never lies, truthful, trustworthy”) — 1:5 (epidiorthose — 


“set right or in order, correct”) — 1:7 (orgilon — “quick-tempered, inclined to 
anger”) — 1:8 (philagathon — “loving what is good”) — (egkrate — “self-controlled, 
disciplined”) — 1:10 (mataiologoi — “empty talkers, idle talkers”) — (phrenapatai — 
“deceivers, misleaders”’) — 1:11 (epistomizein — “silence, stop the mouth”) — 1:16 
(bdeluktoi — “detestable, abominable, vile”) — 2:3 (presbutidas — “older woman”) — 
(katastemati — “behavior, demeanor”) — (hieroprepeis — “holy, reverent, worthy of 
reverence”) — (kalodidaskalous — “teaching what is good”) — 2:4 (sophronizosin — 
“encourage, advise, urge to be sober”) — (philandrous — “loving one’s husband”) — 
(philoteknous — “loving one’s children”) — 2:5 (oikourgous — “devoted to home 
duties; workers at home, domestic”) — 2:7 (aphthorian — “soundness, integrity, 
honesty”) — 2:8 (akatagnoston — “beyond reproach, above criticism”) — 2:11 
(soterios — “bringing salvation”) — 2:12 (sophronos — “soberly, sensibly, moder- 
ately”) — 2:14 (periousion — “chosen, special, own purchased possession”) — 2:15 
(periphroneito — “disregard, despise”) - 3:3 (stugetoi — “hated, hateful”) — 3:8 
(phrontizosin — “be careful, be intent on”) — 3:10 (hairetikon — “heretic, factious’’) 
— 3:11 (exestraptai — “pervert, turn aside”) — (autokatakritos — “self-condemned”’) 


Titus Outline 


I EXPANDED SALUTATION (1:1-4) 
A God’s Servant (1:1a) 
B Godliness (1:1b) 
C. Glorious Fulfillment (1:2-3) 
D Genuine Regards (1:4a) 
E Greetings (1:4b) 
II ELDERS (1:5-16) 
A. Goodness Required (1:5-9) 
B. Grievances to Rebuke (1:10-16) 
II ETHICAL TEACHINGS (2:1-15; 3:1-11) 
A. m (2:1-10) 
Senior Men (2:1-2) 
Senior Women (2:3-5) 
Younger Women (2:4-5) 
Younger Men (2:6-8) 
Servants (2:9-10) 
Gitike (2:11-15) 
Government (3:1) 
General (3:2) 


ARWN 


vaw 


IV 


VI 


E. Garbage in the Past (3:3) 

F. God’s Goodness and Ours in the Present (3:4-8) 
G. Guideliness for Controversies (3:9-11) 
ENTREATIES (3:12-14 

EXCHANGE OF GREETINGS (3:15a) 

EULOGY (3:15b) 


Titus Commentary 


I EXPANDED SALUTATION (1:1-4) 


A. 


God’s Servant and Apostle (1:1a)--A pointed interest 


This dual identification of Paul (Paulos) has a pointed interest. It 
includes his view of himself (doulos theou - “servant of God”) 
coupled with his calling (apostolos ‘Tesou Christou - “apostle of 
Jesus Christ”). One does not exclude the other. Taken together, they 
constitute both his humility and his authority to address the problem 
of false teachers and their false teachings which needed rebuke and 
redress (to set things right). 

While the term “servant” conveys the idea of obedience and obliga- 
tion, the term “apostle” conveys the idea of authority and 
appointment. Taken together, they communicate the idea of “respon- 
sibility” (Liefeld, 309) to God and His mission in this world. 


Godliness (1:1b)--Motivation for all, especially the elders: 9-13 


kata pistin eklekton theou kai epignosis aletheis tes kat’ eusebeian 
(“according to the faith of God’s elect and the full knowledge of the 
truth according to godliness”) 


Neither of these identification marks were the result of his own self- 
appointment or multiple choice selections. Rather, both were in har- 
mony with or in accordance with the Christian faith by which people 
who are “elected” (eklektos) or chosen by God so respond in commit- 
ment to Him. This term occurs only here in Titus. It is found else- 
where in the NT in Mt. 20:16; 22:14; 24:22, 24, 31; Mk. 13:20, 22, 
27; Lk. 18:7; 23:35; Ro. 8:23; 16:13; Co. 3:12; 1 Ti. 5:21; 2 Ti. 2:10; 
1 Pt. 1:1; 2:4, 6, 9; 2 Jo. 1, 13; Re. 17:14. It consistently refers to 
“those whom God has chosen fr. the generality of mankind and drawn 
to himself’ (Arndt & Gingrich, 242). 

This faith-response is in keeping with the “full knowledge” (epi- 
gnosis) of the truth about God. This “full knowledge” is found only in 
the Christian faith. It is the acknowledging of God’s truth. The word 
occurs only here in Titus but is found elsewhere in the NT in Ro. 1: 
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28; 3:20; 10:2; Ep. 1:17; 4:13; Ph. 1:9; Co. 1:9, 10; 2:2; 3:10; 1 Ti. 
2:4; 2 Ti. 2:25; 3:7; Phil. 6; He. 10:26; 2 Pt. 1:2, 3, 8; 2:20. 

It is this kind of fuller, deeper, richer knowledge which motivates one 
to pursue godliness (eusebeia). This is the only occurrence of this 
word in Titus. It is found elsewhere in the NT in Ac. 3:12; 1 Ti. 2:2; 
3:16; 4:7, 8; 6:3, 5, 6, 11; 2 Ti. 3:5; 2 Pt. 1:3, 6, 7; 3:11. It refers to “a 
godly life, the life of one who fears and serves God” (Knight, 283). It 
consistently conveys “piety, reverence, loyalty, fear of God . . . the 
duty which man owes to God” (Arndt & Gingrich, 326). 

This “knowledge of the truth” is from God and is about God. It is a 
revelation of factual truth; a message devoid of speculation. “There is 
one true religion and one religious truth, and God has revealed it fully 
and clearly” (Gealy, 1955) in His Word of Truth. Indeed, it is an- 
chored concretely and manifested in a godly life which is conducted 
out of reverential awe of God Himself. No other motive is here even 
considered or entertained. 

The elders or teachers within the church must especially be convinced 
of this truth about godliness so that any teachers or teachings which 
run counter to it will be easily recognized, resisted, rebuked, and re- 
dressed without apology or fear which may persuade them otherwise. 


Glorious Fulfillment (1:2-3)--Eternal life promised/pro claimed: 
cp. 2:11ff; 3:4-7 


V. 2: ep’ elpidi zoes aioniou, hen epeggeilato ho apseudes theo 
pro chronon aionion (“in hope of eternal life, which the non-lying 
God promised long ago”) 


This fuller, deeper knowledge of the truth from God and about God, 
was promised prior to creation (“before the world began” [KJV], 
“before the beginning of time” [Phillips] and was unfolded in time to 
Adam and the ancient patriarchs. So, God’s promise has “stood solid 
during all the past ages” (Lenski, 892). 

White puts this in a nutshell: “. . . one may say that eternal life was 
promised, and given, to man in Christ before times eternal; though 
the revelation of this purpose and grace could not be made until man 
was prepared to receive it” (186). Yes, this timeless “promise” about 
“the hope of eternal life” finds its glorious fulfillment in time itself: 
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the time frame which God Himself alone saw best to determine. 

The word “hope” (elpidi) does not imply or refer to something which 
may or may not occur. It does not involve crossing one’s fingers with 
a mixture of anxiety that God’s promise may or may not be realized. 
Rather, it is the confidence, the positive prospect, the absolute assur- 
ance, the certainty that God’s promise is being realized or coming to 
fulfillment in His gift of “eternal life” (zoes aioniou) to repentant 
guilty ones. 

In other words, the previously noted items of faith, full knowledge, 
and godliness “reach their climax” (Lenski, 892) in the gift of “eternal 
life.” The primary meaning of “eternal life” is not a quantitative life 
of endlessness but a qualitative life of receiving the divine nature, 
being set free from the dominion of sin, an indestructible inheritance, 
and a life of utmost morality. For a fuller, more complete understand- 
ing of “eternal life,” see my article, Eternal Life: Misunderstanding 
and Meaning in my website: archive.org/details/@mandm313. 

To underscore the solid, dependable nature of God’s promise, the 
readers are reminded that it comes from “the non-lying God” (Robert- 
son, 597). The adjective apseudes (“who never lies”) is the first of 28 
words which occur in the NT only in Titus. It describes the trust- 
worthiness of God, His reliability, His consistent dependableness 

in doing what He has promised He will do. 


V.3: ephanerosen de kairois idiois ton logon autou en kerugmati, 

ho episteuthen ego kat’ epitagen tou soteros hemon theou (“and at 
the precise time manifested His Word in the proclamation with which 
I have been entrusted according to the commandment of God our 
Savior”) 


Therefore, v. 3 emphatically declares that His promise has been 
fulfilled in the public proclamation or preaching of His Word. The 
verb “manifested” (ephanerosen) refers to the historical display or 
manifestation in time of His timeless promise or message. That is, 

as far as God was concerned, He acted in history “at the precise time” 
(kairois idiois = “the opportune moment” - from His standpoint). 

It is an amazing connection: His promise in v. 2 is inseparable from 
His Word here in v. 3: it is in His Word that His promise is revealed 
or made known. It is no wonder, then, that the proclamation of His 
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Word in time is synonymous with the good news of His promise 
which was before time began. 

To strengthen or expand the significance of Paul’s role as a “servant 
and “apostle” mentioned in v. 1, he now connects those terms to 
God’s appointment of him to proclaim such a marvelous message: 
“I have been entrusted” (episteuthen ego) by God to proclaim this 
message. Here Paul admits that he is “amazed that he, who had been 
the gospel’s arch-opponent, should be entrusted by God’s wondrous 
grace with the proclamation of the gospel” (Knight, 285). 

Indeed, this was not his own intiated project or undertaking. Rather, 
it was God’s decision, God’s order, God’s command: “according to 
the commandment of God our Saviour” (kat’ epitagen tou soteros 
hemon theou). 

This is the first of 5 other occurrences of the word “Saviour/Savior” 
(soter) in Titus (cp. 1:4; 2:10, 13; 3:4, 6). See my article [Saviour/ 
Savior: God’s Graceful Gesture] on this word in my website: 
archive.org/details/@mandm313. The word basically indicates a 
“deliverer” or one who rescues another from some troubling, disturb- 
ing situation. So, in facing the false teachers and teachings addressed 
in this letter, Paul is alluding to the fact that God is the Primary Mover 
Who will deliver his readers from the false and fabricated teachings 
isolated and itemized on pages 1-2 of this commentary. 
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Genuine Regards (1:4a)--Son in the faith 


V. 4a: Tito gnesio tekno kata koinen pistin (“To Titus my true 
son in accordance with a common faith”) 


To assure or remind Titus, the recipient of this letter, of his own 
genuine regards for him, Paul uses both a rare and a common term 
of identification: gnesio (“true, sincere, own” - 2 Co. 8:8; Phi. 4:3; 
1 Th. 1:2) and tekno (“child, children, son” — 40 times in Mt., Mk., 
Lk., Jn.; Ac. 2:39; 7:5; 13:33; 21:5, 21; Ro. 8:16, 17, 21; 9:7, 8; 
1 Co. 4:14, 17; 7:14; 2 Co. 6:13; 12:14 (twice); Ga. 4:25, 27, 28, 31; 
Ep. 2:3; 5:1, 8; 6:1, 4; Ph. 2:15, 22; Co, 3:20, 21; 1 Th. 2:7, 11; 
1 Ti. 1:2, 18; 3:4, 12; 5:4; 2 Ti. 1:2; 2:1; Ti. 1:4, 6; Phile. 10; 1 Pt. 
1:14; 3:6; 2 Pt. 2:14; 1 Jo. 3:1, 2, 10; 5:2; 2 Jo. 1, 4, 13; 3 Jo. 4; 
Re. 2:23; 12:4, 5). As used by Paul, it was a term of endearment 
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for his fellow-workers (such as Timothy, Titus, and Onesimus), 
perhaps those whom he personally led to the Lord, or those with 
whom he closely worked in proclaiming the truth of God. 

To clarify that these regards were of a spiritual nature, Paul adds 
“according to/in accordance with the common faith” (kata koinen 
pistin). The adjective “common” (koinen) to characterize “faith” 
is the same word to depict salvation in Jude 3. Both expressions 
refer to what is normative or standard about the Christian faith. 

It is “common to all races and classes” (Robertson, 598) of people. 


E. Greetings (1:4b)--Typical but with two unique twists 


V. 4b: charis heleos kai eirene apo theou patros kai Christou ‘Iesou 
soteros hemon (“grace, mercy and peace from God [our] Father 
and Christ Jesus our Saviour”) 


The words which comprise this greeting are typical of Paul: 

“grace and peace” (Ro. 1:7; 1 Co. 1:3; 2 Co. 1:2; Ga. 1:3; Ep. 1:2; 
Ph. 1:2; Co. 1:2; 1 Th. 1:1; 2 Th. 1:2; Philemon 3). He uses those 
same terms here but with the addition of “mercy,” as in 1 Ti. 1:2 
and 2 Ti. 1:2. Since all three of these letters were of a pastoral bent, 
the inclusion of “mercy” is only appropriate. After all, “Mercy 
implies more tender grace, as it were, towards the wretched, and 

the experience of this Divine mercy produces fitness for the Gospel 
ministry” (Bengel, 504). In other words, “the mercy of God makes 

a man a more efficient minister of the Gospel” (White, 91). 

The second twist within this greeting is the addition of the word 
“Saviour/Savior” (soter), found only here among his other greetings. 
See my comments and referral to my website under v. 3. 


It is easy to comprehend now the reason/s behind the expanded salutation 
within this letter: Many foundational elements which address the issues 
dealt with later in this writing are clearly set forth at the beginning of 
this letter. 


ELDERS (1:5-16) 


A. Goodness Required (1:5-9)--Provisions for apostolic authority 
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Acts 14:21-23 indicate that in his previous missionary outreach in 
Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch of Pisidia (cities in the Roman 
province of Southern Galatia), he and Barnabas “appointed elders in 
every church.” In his subsequent journey to Rome, Acts 27:7-13, 21 
indicate that Paul had also visited the small island of Crete, in the 
Mediterranean Sea/southern boundary of the Aegean Sea, southwest 
of the Roman Province of Asia in Asia Minor. It is approximately 
“156 miles long from east to west and varies from 8 to 35 miles in 
breadth” (Bush, 813). 


V.5: Toutou charin apelipon se en Krete, hina ta leiponta 
epidiorthose kai katasteses kata polin presbyterous, hos ego 

soi dietaxamen (“For this reason I left you in Crete, that you may 
set in order the things left unfinished and you may appoint elders 
in every city, as I myself instructed you”) 


V.5 notes that Titus had accompanied Paul to this island (outside of 
the mentions in Acts, this is the only other reference to Crete in the 
NT) and had been left there for the purpose of completing the work 
they had previously begun [evangelizing the various cities on the 
island], and to appoint elders. 

The word epidiorthose (“to set right or in order, to straighten out, to 
correct”) is the second word in Titus which appears nowhere else in 
the NT. By the additional word ta leiponta (“the things lacking, 
falling short, left unfinished”), “the words imply that there was some 
residual disorganization after Paul left, which could be remedied by 
what had not been done before: appointing responsible leadership” 
(Liefeld, 312). 

The phrase katasteses kata polin presbuterous (“you may appoint 

or ordain elders in every city”) supplies the type responsible leader- 
ship which is needed. The word katasteses is also used in Ac. 6:3 
for the selection of seven men [deacons ?] to take care of the business 
of widows who were being neglected or discriminated against in the 
daily distribution of food. So, just as a few items of concern had 
been necessary in the selection of seven men to oversee the matter 
in Ac. 6:3 (“well respected, full of the Holy Spirit and wisdom”), 
Paul here itemizes certain guidelines in reference to appointing 
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elders. The plural form of the word presbyterous (“elders”) indicates 
either that there were to be several elders kata polin (“in every city”) 
or that all the churches “in each city” were to have at least one. 

The particular manner in which this appointing/ordaining was to be 
done is not some last minute idea which Paul is now communicating 
in writing. It is one which Paul had previously mentioned to him 
when Paul himself was in Crete: hos eho soi dietaxamen(“as I myself 
instructed you”’).This is a “clear reference to previous personal details 
given to Titus on previous occasions” (Robertson 599). However, “it 
is here put in writing as an authorization which Titus may show when 
it becomes necessary” (Lenski, 896). 

Before noting the particulars about the character of those who serve 
as leaders in the church, the necessity of such is convincingly set forth 
by Morgan P. Noyes in words which deserve quotation: 


One reason why the writer of this epistle was so deeply 
concerned with the character of these church officers is 
that Christianity was fighting for its life against the 
Gnostic heresy. It had to demonstrate its power to pro- 
duce better men and women. Again in the twentieth 
century the Christian church is confronted with power- 
ful and persuasive competitors. Nazism, communism, 
secularism, materialism, and a whole gamet of enthusi- 
astic cults, many of them embodying some of the features 
of first-century Gnosticism, challenge Christianity’s claim 
to men’s allegiance. These challenges cannot be ignored 
or taken lightly. Christians believe in the ultimate tri- 
umph of God; but the work of the church may be set 
back for centuries, and millions of persons may never 
know the blessings of the gospel, if the church in this 
generation fails to meet the challenges with which it 

is confronted. The Christian church must out-think, out- 
serve, and outevangelize its competitors. It can do so 
only as its adherents demonstrate a capacity to outlove 
and, if need be, outsuffer the adherents of rival religions. 
Hence the necessity for outstanding Christian character 
in the church’s leaders. (527) 
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Therefore, these required goodness traits should not be viewed as 
unrealistic standards of perfection. On the contrary, they should be 
understood to represent behavioral guidelines, goals, respectable 
qualifications and provisions which increase the effectiveness of 
one’s role as church leaders. Taken together as a whole, they reveal 
that such elders are qualified to exercise apostolic authority in com- 
bating false teachers/teachings and in demonstrating desirable path- 
ways which are worthy to be followed by all in daily living. The 
itemized traits of goodness in vs. 6-9 are an initial call to embrace 
and a continual challenge to pursue. 

The first three traits center in societal reactions and a healthy 
family life 


V. 6: ei tis estin anegkletos, mias gunaikos aner, tekna echon pista, 
me en kategoria asotias e anupontakta (“if any be blameless, hus- 
band of one wife, having children who are faithful, not accused of 
reckless living or disobedient”) 


1. The first trait, anegkletos (“above reproach, blameless, without 
fault”), means one is not open to justified criticism and attacks 
from others because of ethical/moral missteps in his life. In oth- 
er words, he must be highly regarded or well thought of by 
those who know him and the goodness of his life. It refers to 
“no occasion for accusation” (Harvey, 130). It may very well 
refer to being free from the vices in v. 7. 

2: The second trait, mias gunaikos aner (“husband of one wife”), 
speaks of marital faithfulness. This could possibly refer to 
the avoidance of polygamy which was common among Jews, 
Romans, and pagan practices. Harvey concurs with this: 

“not having more than one living wife; of irreproachable 
marital relations” (130). 

3. The third trait, tekna echon pista (“having children who are 
faithful”), refers to children who are under the control of God 
and their father. That is, they are not rambunctious (unruly, 
noisy, violent), rebellious, immoral children. Indeed, the 
“inability to train and govern a family creates a presumption 
of inability to train and govern the church” (Harvey, 130). 
“The children should not incur any accusation of being ‘wild’ 
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or ‘disobedient’ (anupotakta) that would bring public disrepute 
on the eldership and the church” (Liefeld, 313). 


The next series of traits represent behaviors to avoid: 


V. 7: dei gar ton episkopon anegkleton einai hos theou oikonomon, 
me authade, me orgilon, me paroinon, me plektes, me aischrokerde 
(“For the bishop must be blameless as God’s manager/superinten- 
dent, not self-willed, not inclined to anger, not a drunkard, not 
violent, not greedy for money”) 


Before continuing with the itemized traits, however, Paul again 

uses the word anegkletos and includes another term, episkopon 
(“bishop, overseer”), to indicate how the elder is to function (War- 
field, 128; Robertson, 599; White, 187; Knight, 290; Gealy, 527-528). 
The word anegkletos (“blameless”) means blameless of the false 
teachings noted in this letter. 

The term episkopon denotes one as a “superintendent” (Arndt & 
Gingrich, 299). So, this is not a new office but the specific function of 
how elders are to conduct their leadership. It is one of oversight and 
actively concerned directional supervision. Cp. Ac. 20:28; Phil. 1:1; 1 
Th. 3:2; 1 Pt. 2:25. Again, such supervision consists of vices to avoid 
(v. 7): 


4. me authade (“not self-willed, arrogant”) — The word also 
appears in 2 Pt. 2:10 and means “a self-loving spirit” (Vin- 
cent, Vol. 1, 695) which delights in oneself; “self-pleasing” 
(Robertson, 599). 

9: me orgilon (“not inclined to anger or quick-tempered”) — 
This word is the third word which occurs only here in the NT. 
It characterizes one who does not have “his passion of anger 
under control” (White, 187). This is “the wrath which a man 
nurses to keep it warm” (Barclay, 236). 

6. me paroinon (“not a drunkard or addicted to wine”) — 

It depicts one who is not prone “to assault with drunken 
violence” (Moulton and Milligan, 496). It depicts one who 

is “blustering or abusive” (Gealy, 528). Or in the words of 
Barclay, it describes “all conduct which is outrageous” (237). 
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me plekten (“not quick-tempered, violent; bully, fond of 
fighting or quarrelsome”) — It refers to one who is not 

“quick with his fists in a dispute” (Lenski, 898). A person 
with this trait not only engages in violent actions but also 
violence in speech, “one who browbeats his fellow-man”’ 
(237). 

me aischrokerde (“not greedy for money”) — Gealy offers 

this interesting perspective: “Although the church insisted 
that the laborer was worthy of his hire, yet the common view 
in antiquity was that the teacher or preacher who accepted 
money for his services was unworthy. . . since [church leaders] 
would collect funds, live from them, and distribute them, it 
would not always be easy to avoid the temptation to pilfer or 
the appearance of having done so” (416). 

This negative is extremely relevant: “it mandates behavior 
opposite to the grossly offensive habits of the false teachers 
and other ungodly people” (Liefeld, 120). Indeed, “the man 
whose only aim in life is to amass material things, irrespective 
of how he does so, is not fit to be an office-bearer in the 
church” (Barclay, 238). 


Such supervision also consists of virtues to appropriate: 


V. 8: 
9, 


10. 


11. 


philoxenon (“lovers of hospitality; devoted to hospitality”) — 
This is the opposite of authade (#4). This trait epitomizes 
those “who gladly received into their houses at all times the 
servants of God without hypocrisy” (White, 112). 
philagathon (“loving what is good”) — “An overseer’s love 
for people is always to be correlated with a love for what 

God wants people to be” (Knight, 292). This word is the 
fourth word which occurs only here in the NT. “The Christian 
office-bearer must be a man whose heart answers to the good in 
whatever person, in whatever place and in whatever action he 
finds it” (Barclay, 238). 

sophrona (“prudent, thoughtful, self-controlled” - Arndt and 
Gingrich, 810). The concern here “is not just to conduct ap- 
propriate to faith but also to presuppositions necessary for the 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


V. 9: 


15. 


discharge of a leading office” (Luck, 1103). This refers to the 
person “who wisely controls every instinct” (Barclay, 239). 
dikaion (“upright, just, righteous”) — “Conforming to the 

laws of God and man, and living in accordance w. them” 
(Arndt & Gingrich, 194). “ . . . this obviously means that 

his life should be in accordance with the divine norm” 
(Schrenk, 191). Such behavior is in stark “contrast to the 
lawbreakers” (Liefeld, 314). 

hosion (“devout, pious, pleasing to God” [Knight, 292]). 

This word occurs elsewhere in the NT in Ac. 2:27; 13:34, 35; 
1 Ti. 2:8; He. 7:26; Rev. 15:4; 16:5. 

egkrate (“self-controlled, disciplined” [Arndt & Gingrich, 
215]. With this word, “he states positively and in one word 
what he has stated negatively and specifically with several 
words in v.6” (Knight, 293). This word is the fifth word which 
occurs only here in the NT. In conjunction with the other 
virtues, the intent is “to portray a morally well-rounded person, 
who will not disgrace the Lord and his church” (Liefeld, 314). 


antechomenon (“cling to, hold fast to, be devoted to” [Knight, 
293]) kata ten didachen pistou logou (“according to the 
teaching about the faithful/trustworthy word”). The Word of 
God is from God and about God and is “reliable” (Vincent, 
334) insofar as needed truths are concerned. This teaching 
agrees with “the apostolic teaching” (Ibid). 


The purpose (hina) of such devotion will be identified by two 

infinitives: 

** naraklein (“to urge, encourage, speak words of encourage- 
ment”) — It is used here “in the sense of urging one’s 
hearers to accept the sound doctrine and respond appro- 
priately to it” (Knight, 294). The purpose of Christian 
preaching and teaching is not to discourage people or 
drive them to despair “but to lift him up to hope” (Bar- 
clay, 239). 


** elegchein (“to rebuke, reprove”) — It is used here as a resist- 
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ant response to those who “are undoubtedly speaking 
against the sound doctrine just mentioned” (Knight, 294). 
The word means “so to rebuke another, with such 
effectual wielding of the victorious arms of truth, as to 
bring him, if not always to a confession, yet at least to a 
conviction, of his sin” (Trench, 13). 
After all, the word tous antilegontas (“those speaking 
against”) the faithful/trustworthy word are practicing 
unhealthy responses and must be rebuked. The false 
teachers were spreading “diseased teaching” (Lenski, 
900). It is most interesting that where this word occurs 
in Acts (13:45 (twice); 28:19, 22) “is in reference to 
Jewish opponents of the Gospel,” so “the notion of 
withstanding opposition” (White, 188) is only right. 
This word occurs again in 2:9. It is also found in Ro. 
10 

Therefore, it is no exaggeration when Kelly states that “the 

twofold task of building up the faithful and eliminating error is 

the elder’s or overseer’s chief challenge” (32). 


Grievances to Rebuke (1:10-16)--Particulars to expose ©& resist 


V. 10: Eisin gar polloi [kai] anupotaktoi, mataiologoi kai 
phrenapatai, malista hoi ek tes peritomes (“For there are many 
disorderly ones, idle talkers and deceivers, especially those of 
the uncircumcision’”’) 


The word gar (“for) ushers the readers into the reason/s why the 
elders/bishops must be of such high caliber (both character and 
conduct wise). After all, these false teachers were not a mere handful 
of disinterested spectators and agitators whose aim was slight at best. 
There were, in fact, polloi (“many”) of them whose aim was substan- 
tially destructive at worst. They are here characterized by the word 
anupotaktoi (“disorderly, disobedient, outside of one’s control, re- 
bellious” — the same word translated “wild, disobedient”) in v. 6. 

To this most unflattering term is added two words which appear here 
only in the NT: 

mataiologoi (“talking idly, idle talkers” — Arndt & Gingrich, 496); 
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“useless talk” (New Living Translation); “men given to talk, making 
much of things of no moment” (Harvey, 132); “foolish talk” (Liddell 
and Scott, 889); “those who talk is empty and of no value” (Knight, 
296); “empty argument” (Moulton and Milligan, 391). 

Whatever the best translation of this word may be, it is crystal clear 
that it refers to “those who have turned their backs” (Bauernfeind, 
524) on the epignosin aletheias tes kat’ eusebeian (“fuller knowledge 
of truth which accords with godliness”) in v. 1. 


phrenapatai (“deceivers, misleaders” — Anddt & Gingrich, 873). 
They are “like horses who bite the bit; they are unwilling to submit 
to the obedience of the faith” (Bengel, 560); “one who deceives the 
mind, a seducer” (Liddell and Scott, 1627); “conceited” (Moulton 
and Milligan, 675). 


malista hoi ek tes peritomes (“especially those of the circumcision’): 
These may have been “Jewish Christians of the Pharisaic type tinged 
with Gnosticism” (Robertson, 600). However, “ancient writers tell us 
that Jews were numerous in Crete” (Lenski, 901) who were not 
Christians at all — just troublemakers. Vincent notes that “all the 
principal islands of the Mediterranean, including Crete, were full of 
Jews” (336). So,they may simply have been anti-Christian Jews. After 
all, “unbelieving Judaism seemed to be moving into a more and more 
complete rejection of the truth. At a somewhat later time John spoke 
of Jews who were of the ‘synagogue of Satan’ (Rev. 2:9; 3:9)” 
[Wycliffe, 885]. 

These expression indicates that among the “many” (v. 10), the Jewish 
segment seems to have been the worst. 


V. 11: “Who must be silenced” (hous dei epistomizein) — The neces- 
sity (dei) of muzzling the mouths [epistomizein occurs only here in the 
NT] of these false teachers is due to the devastating effect their teach- 
ers were having on entire families: 

hoitines holous oikous avatrepousin (“since they are destroying entire 
families”) — The verb anatrepousin means “cause to fall, overturn, 
destroy” (Arndt and Gingrich, 62). The subversive consequences of 
“their slanderous accusations and false doctrines were producing 
disastrous effects, so that entire families were being perverted from 
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the truth” (Harvey, 132). 

The motive behind their “teachings things which they should not” 
(didaskontes ha me dei) was as perverted as the teachings themselves: 
“for the sake of dishonest/disgraceful/shameful gain” (aischrou 
kerdous charin). In other words, instead of being motivated to help 
and assist people in the development of Christian character and con- 
duct, they were prompted by the shady, selfish, shameful pursuit of 
personally poisonous profit or gain (kerdous). 

Their aim was void of grace. It was a perfect picture of their “evil 
reputation and bad character” (White, 189); it was the evil fruit from 
a corrupt tree (cp. Mt. 7:15-19). 


V. 12: eipen tis ex auton idios auton prophetes, Kretes aei pseustai, 
kaka theria, gasteres argai (“One of themselves, a prophet of 
their own said, Cretans always lie, evil beasts, useless gluttons’’) 


This verse contains convincing support concerning the corruptness of 
the Cretans from one of their own. Although not here named, a 
number of sources (Gealy, 530; White, 189; Harvey, 132; Vincent, 
336; Barclay, 243; Liefeld, 315; Bengel, 560; Knight, 298; Hinson, 
365) suggest this is Epimenides (600-500 B.C.), a Cretan poet, sage, 
religious reformer, author, and “prophet” (the latter identification used 
in this verse). 

This “quotation achieves the purpose of sounding an alarm without 
leaving Paul himself open to a charge of nationalistic bigotry” (Hin- 
son, 365). On at least two other occasions, Paul used “fragments 

of truths gleaned from heathen authors (Acts. 17:28; 1 Cor. 15:33)” 
(Wycliffe, 885): 

Kretes aei pseustai, kaka theria, gasteres argai (’Cretans [are] 
always/constantly liars, evil beasts, idle/careless/ineffective/useless 
gluttons”). The historical reputation of the Cretans as constant liars 

is here sanctioned not only by one of their own spokesman but also 
by Paul himself. The fact that these lying, false teachers in Crete con- 
tinued with such is sufficient enough cause to beware of and resist 
them. 

To be characterized as “evil beasts” means they “are always prowling 
around for prey; that want to be filled without exertion in earning an 
honest living by honest work” (Lenski, 903). 
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The expression “idle/careless/ineffective/useless gluttons” points to 
“people in a society that promotes laziness and the satisfying of base 
desires” (Liefeld, 315). 

Taken together, these expressions would indicate something of the 
nature of a psychopath or sociopath, in modern day terms. 


V. 13: he marturia haute estin alethes. di’ hen aitian elegche 
autous apotomos, hina hugiainosin en te pistei (“This testimony is 
true. For this reason, rebuke them severely in order that they may be 
sound in the faith”) 


Paul here sanctions this Cretan testimony as alethes (“true, truthful, 
honest; real, genuine”). As such, and in order to curb, extinguish, 
and set aside their injurious and disruptive teachings, Paul com- 
mands: elegche autous apotomos (“rebuke, reprove, condemn 

them severely/sharply”). The word elegche is used here for the 
second time (1:9) and will be used again in 2:15. It calls for stir- 
ring rebuke and urgency without hesitation or deliberation. 

In the secular world, the term apotomos is used “to describe regular 
sharp weapons dealt out to gladiators for combat” (Moulton and 
Milligan, 71). It “signifies abrupt, harsh, summary dealing” (Vin- 
cent, 338). 

The nature of the case demands that leniency, postponement, delay 
and compromise are not optional. However, as the next phrase indi- 
cates, this harsh rebuke is not merely one of condemnation but also 
one of conciliation: hina hugiainosin en te pistei (“that they may be 
sound in the faith”). That is, the purpose of such rebuke is actually a 
positive one: “the summons to a correct and orderly walk, 2:2” (Luck, 
312). 


V. 14: me prosechontes ‘Ioudaikois muthois kai entolais anthropon 
apostrephomenon ten aletheian (“not paying close attention/giving 
oneself to/being fond of Jewish myths and commandments of men 

who turn away from/refuse/reject/desert the truth”) 


Here, the present tense participle (prosechontes) provides a negative, 
yet positive, qualifying perpsective on how this correct and orderly 
walk is to be demonstrated. Jewish myths [cp. “genealogies” of 3:9] 
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are antithetical to apostolic truths and are not to be accepted. “The 
presence of Jews throughout the ancient world provided a network 
through which those who promulgated nonbiblical deviant stories 
could circulate their errors” (Liefeld, 316). 

Those who substitute the commands of mere humans for the com- 
mands of God, despite how pervasive and persuasive they may ap- 
pear, are likewise to be avoided. 

The bottom line of both Jewish myths and mere human commands 
is that they deviate dramatically from the divine truths of God. 


V.15: panta kathara tois katharois; tois de memiammenois kai 
apistois ouden katharon, alla memiantai auton kai ho nous he 
suneidesis (“All things are pure to the pure ones; but to those 
who are defiled/corrupt and without faith, nothing is pure, but 
even their mind and conscience is defiled”) 


The eye sees what it brings with it. We tend to see that for which 

we are looking. Those who are pure within tend to see things more 
positively and constructively than not. 

As one of the beautitudes about God’s people, in Mt. 5:8, Jesus said 
the pure in heart shall see God. Indeed, a pure heart is one that has 
been made such through faith (cp. Jn. 15:8; 1 Ti. 2:8). The kind of 
ritual purity which Jews and these false teachers focused on “does not 
take care of the inner person” (Hinson, 365). They, therefore, remain 
impure or corrupt in their hearts. 

Therefore, “to the corrupt” (the morally impure) nothing is pure. 
“Such persons lack the capacity to distinguish between good 

and evil” (Hinson, 365). 

The expression, “nothing is pure,” indicates that “their moral pollution 
taints everything with its own quality. The purest things become 
suggestors and ministers of impurity” (Vincent, 339). 

For the defiled and unbelieving ‘nothing is pure.’ That is, “there is 
nothing that does not become defiled by their own religious and 
moral defilement” (Knight, 303). Indeed, the mind of those who are 
non-Christians is “controlled by sin and therefore erroneous in its 
outlook” (Knight, 303).“Through their impure minds and consciences 
everything appears impure and so needs legalistic regulation” (Lie- 
feld, 317). 
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It is true that “conscientious scrupples are to be respected, yet, if the 
conscience be defiled, its dictates and instincts are unreliable, false 

as are the song-efforts of one who has no ear for music” (White, 190). 
These ideations of the false teachers run counter to the Christian faith 
and no amount of filthy flirtation should ever receive a wink or blink 
of the eye from those for whom the Christian truths are standard or 
normative. 


V. 16: theon homologousin eidenai, tois de ergois arnountai, 
bdeluktoi ontes kai apeitheis kai pros pan ergon agathon adokimoi 
(“they confess to know God, but in their works they are denying/ 
disowning/renouncing [God], being both vile/detestable ones and 
a reprobate with regard to all good works”) 


In this confessional claim “to know God,” the verb is a perfect 
tense eidenai [from oida rather than ginosko]| which focuses on 

the completed state of being “intimately acquainted with God ... 
not only to know theoretically of his existence, but to have a 
positive relationship with him” (Arndt & Gingrich, 558). 

The claim, however, is aborted by their very conduct. Their words 
and their works do not match . By their works they are actually 
disowning or renouncing God and thus revealing their true two-fold 
nature: (1) bdeluktoi (“vile, detestable, abominable ones”) from God’s 
standpoint. This word occurs only here in the NT. It means “causing 
abhorrence, to loathe; everything pagan in the natural life of people 
... and serves to express the reaction of the holy will of God to all 
that is detestable among men” (Forester, 599-600). 

(2) adokimoi (“disqualified ones”) means those who failed the test. 
These people are such because they judged “the work of Christ in- 
adequate for attaining true purity” (Knight, 304). There own works 
for attaining true purity are judged by God to be inaequate and are 
cast aside as useless, “worthless, unfit” (White, 190) to Him. 

This word is found only seven other times in the NT: Ro. 1:28; 

1 Co. 9:27; 2 Co. 13:5, 6, 7; 2 Ti. 3:8; He. 6:8. 


I ETHICAL TEACHINGS (2:1-15; 3:1-11) 


The “sound teaching” first mentioned in 1:9 occurs here again in 2:1. 
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This is the same as being “sound in the faith” (1:13; 2:2), the word trans- 
lated “sound” (hugiaiouse/hugnosiniai) indicating that which is “whole, 
healthy, well-grounded” and in accordance with the ethical apostolic 
teachings of the Christian faith. Again, it is what Luck calls the “correct and 
orderly walk” (312; cp.1:13). 

V. 1 directs that these ethical teachings be specified from a seven-fold angle: 


A. — Groups (2:2-10)—Age and/or function related 
l. Senior Men (2:2)—Appropriate traits 


There are six traits deemed appropriate for older men: 

a. nephalious (“sober, temperate”) means limited in the 
use of wine; sensible or “clear-headed” (Knight, 305) 
so that responsible and ethical behaviors are forthcom- 
ing. 

b. semnous (“‘serious, honorable, worthy, respectable”) 
refers to responsible and ethical behaviors which gen- 
erate respect from others. 

c. sophronas (“according to good sense, showing self- 
control”) was first mentioned in 1:8. It refers to being 
earnest and having “everything under control . . . that 
cleansing, saving strength of mind to govern every in- 
stinct and passion until each has its proper place and no 
more” (Barclay, 247). Senior men “ought to be the 
balance wheel of every congregation” (Lenski, 910). 

d. hugiainontas te pistei (“sound in faith”) refers to 
that “healthiness” mentioned in 1:9, 13 but specifically 
directed here in regard to “faith.” Faith means to unite 
oneself with God and to do so with a confident commit- 
ment or trust that has only grown with the passing of 
time. 

: [hugiainontas is understood] te agape (sound in love”) 
refers to the selfless, other-focused type of concern for 
the welfare of others. 1 Jo. 4:7-21; 5:3; 2 Jo. 6. 

f. [hugiainontas is understood] te hupomone (“sound in 
endurance/steadfastness”’) refers to “the brave patience 
with which the Christian contends against the various 
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hindrances, persecutions, and temptations that befall 
him in his conflict with the inward and outward world” 
(Trench, 197). 


Senior Women (2:3)—Appropriate traits 


There are four traits which are approriate for older women 
(presbutidas — this word occurs only here in the NT): 


a. 


en katastemati hieropepeis (in behaviors of reverence”) 
refers to the daily sacred/Godlike actions which resemble 
the intercessory efforts of priestesses in a temple, watch- 
ing out for others. They are to display a manner of holi- 
ness. This is the only occurrence of these two words 

in the NT. 

me diabolous (“not slanderers”) means not being mali- 
cious, spiteful, ill-will gossipers. This is the word from 
which we get the English word “diabolical.” 

me oino pollo dedoulomenas (“not being enslaved to 
much wine”) — The word dedoulomenas (“enslaved”) 
occurs only here in the NT. Since women of that day 
were primarily responsible for in-house maintenance 
affairs, they might be more easily tempted “to be cap- 
tured and controlled by wine” (Knight, 306). So, the 
trait here mentioned is most appropriate. 
kalodidaskalous (“teachers of good things”) is another 
word which is found only here in the NT. It refers to 
what follows: teaching younger women about their 
ethical responsibilities. 


Younger Women (2:4-5)—Instructions from senior women 


The purpose (hina) of such teaching is that they may make the 
younger women sober-minded (sophronizo — only here in the 
NT) in regard to seven traits: 


a. 


tas neas philandrous einai (“to love their husbands”) 
This word occurs only here in the NT. This is what 
lays the foundation for a healthy home. Without this, 
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the household will be a wreck. This is a high ideal and 
one that is sometimes difficult to attain and maintain. 
philoteknous (“love children”) — This word occurs only 
here in the NT. The central meaning here is that the one 
who loves the root [husband] will love the fruit [children] 
(John Chrysostom). Another ideal that is not always in 
motion but is also essential for a well-rounded, fully- 
functional family. A.T. Robertson said, “This exhorta- 
tion is still needed where some married women prefer 
poodle-dogs to children” (603). 

sophronas (“discreet”) — This word occurs only 

here in the NT. The word means to be prudent or plan 
carefully ahead of time. It refers to their ability to 
manage affairs with care and structure. 

hagnas (“chaste, pure, holy, innocent”) or unlike the 
women among the false teachers who were anything 
but pure and innocent. 

oikourgous (“devoted to home duties”) is another word 
which occurs nowhere else in the NT. It refers to the 
fact that “women should be diligent homemakers with 
its wide range of activities — Prov. 31:10-31” (Knight, 
308). The temptation is that women may become so 
discouraged that she becomes “as unsparing of her 
household as of herself” (White, 192). 


agathas (“good”) is a word that tends to express the 
idea of being “kind [which] would present a balanced 
combination of hard-working but also good-natured 

and considerate” (Knight, 308). 

hupotassomenas tois idiois andrasin (“being subject 

to their own husbands”) finds parallel teachings in 

Eph. 5:22 and Col. 3:18. This is not a fearful slavishness 
but a subjection to one who loves her and seeks to pro- 
vide for her. 


Another reason or purpose (hina) clause is stated as to why 
adherence to these traits is so important: hina me ho logos tou 
theou blasphemetai(‘‘that the Word of God may not be blas- 
phemed”’). Failure to follow these ethical teachings may certain- 
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ly and surely bring criticism and negative responses from those 
outside the Christian faith about the validity and trustworthiness 
of God’s Word. So, to “avoid causing any to malign God’s 
word” (Liefeld, 329), Paul raises this red flag of potential un- 
desirable consequences. 


Younger Men (2:6-8)—Imperative for continued sensible, 
sound judgment [1:8; 2:2, 4, 5] 


V. 6: tous neoterous hosautos parakelei sophronein (“Exhort 
the young men likewise to be sensible”) 


They are here exhorted “to cultivate sober thoughtfulness, 
practical wisdom, self-restraint; a thorough self-government, in 
which all the faculties and appetites and passions are under the 
control of a sound judgment and an enlightened conscience” 
(Harvey,136). 

This directive is so important because younger men “would be 
inclined toward a certain recklessness and impetuosity” (Hin- 
son, 367) that would also cause discredit to the faith. 


In vs. 7-8, the younger men are directed to be a healthy example 
in action and teaching. 


V.T: 

tupon kalon ergon (“an example, pattern, model, standard of 
good works”) — As the old saying goes, “actions speak louder 
than words.” So, give it your best shot! Be the sermon that 
people see and hear! 

en te didaskalia aphthorian , semnoteta, (“[let] integrity or 
honesty [and] seriousness [be] in the teaching”) 

aphthorian means “‘incorrupt or pure” (Arndt & Gingrich, 
125), or “the spirit in which the teaching was to be marked” 
(Harvey, 136). 

semnoteta means “reverence, dignity, seriousness, respectful- 
ness, holiness” (Ibid, 754), and “refers to its manner .. . not 
rhetorical, sensational, flippant” (Harvey, 137). 
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V. 8: 

logon hugie akatagnoston (“sound speech which cannot 
be condemned or censored”) 

The word akatagnoston (“above criticism, condemned, 
censored, beyond reproach”) occurs only here in the NT. 
The meaning is clear: “one against whom no fault can be 
alleged, and therefore no accusation alleged or sustained” 
Bultmann, 715). 

This, of course, would also be the exact opposite of what 
the false teachers were doing. Your teaching should be 
“the kind of wholesome speech which others cannot fault” 
(Hinson, 368). 

Again, the reason behind such conscientious wholesome 
teaching is simple but significant: hina ho ex enantias 
entrape meden echon legein peri hemon phaulon (“that an 
opponent may be put to shame, not having any evil to say 
about us”) 

Hinson hits the nail on the head: “Exemplary life and 
integrity go far toward refuting one’s critics” (368). This 
is especially so here since submission and obedience to 
these ethical teachings eliminates an opponent’s desire 

to attack — there is not anything there to attack. Thus, they 
are rendered impotent and speechless. They are “disarmed” 
(Harvey, 137). 


Servants (2:9-10)—Faithful obedience for God's sake [2:5] 


V. 9: 

doulous idiois despotais hupotassesthai en pasin (“servants 

to subject themselves to their own masters in all things”) 
Slaves were another group of people in the church. Instead 

of seeking privileges as such, they were to subject themselves 
to their own despotais (“master”) — a term from which we get 
the word “despot” or one who exercises tyrannical power and 
oppression. The word typically describes non-Christian masters 
(Knight, 314). However, whether or not that is the case here is 
subject to different opinions. 

It may simply denote the ruler or master of the household. 
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But in either case, slaves are to respond dutifully and responsi- 
bly in all things or “in all aspects of their service that a Chris- 
tian slave can render without sinning” (Knight, 314). That is, 
be cooperative with those in authority. 

The added phrase, euarestous einai (“to be pleasing”) means 
“to give satisfaction to their masters” (Arndt & Gingrich, 319) 
by (1) me antilegontas (“not talking back”) to them. This is 
the attitude of not disputing what they say or contradicting 
them or failing to do what they ask you to do. 


V. 10: 

The second way “to be pleasing” is noted in v. 10: 

(2) me vosphizomenous (“not pilfering or embezzling for 
oneself”) that which belongs to them. 

These were common happenings among slaves. But they 


should be absolutely avoided by those who bear the name 
of Christ. 


alla pasan pistin endeiknumenous agathen (“but instead/ 
rather demonstrating complete, upright faithfulness”) 
What servants should do is simply render their service to 
their masters in conjunction with their faith and thus faith- 
fulness. Their service should not be one “that is sullen and 
reluctant, but one that is eager and glad to please” (Lenski, 
916). 


The purpose (hina) clause spells out precisely what is at 
stake: hina ten didaskalian ten tou soteros hemon theou 
kosmosin en pasin (“that they may adorn the teaching of 
our Saviour God in every way”) 

The word kosmosin (“adorn”) is a verb form of the word 
kosmos (“world”). The meaning is that slaves should make 
the ethical teachings about God the ‘world’ in which they 
live and move and have their being. 

The highest interest of all Christians at all times should not 
be their selfish concerns, even though dressed in religious 
garb. It should always be the Word of God and the teaching 
within that Word about ethical, moral attitudes and behaviors. 
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This is the third appearance of the word “Saviour” in Titus 
(1:3, 4) and will occur again in v. 13, as well as 3:4, 6. 

The magnitude of God as such should create within each 
believer a devotion and desire to make Him and His Word 
our highest aim, our supreme interest, and an utter sense 

of urgency to always make pleasing Him our utmost motive 
throughout our lifespan. Anything less represents a denial 
of biblical discipleship in our lives and/or a declension of 
the dedication to Him which stands in need of repentance. 


B. Grace (2:11-15)—Comfort, challenge, and commands 
l. The Fact of God’s Grace (2:11) 


‘Epephane gar he charis tou theou 

(“For the grace of God has been revealed”) 

The word gar (“For”) denotes that the preceding ethical 
teachings were based on the unmerited favor of God which 

is now expanded in a five-fold format. 

God’s grace is not a fable or fiction but a fact. Gen. 6:8 con- 
tains the very first biblical revelation of the fact of God’s grace. 
Even though the law was given by Moses in order to regulate 
the behaviors of God’s people in the OT, grace preceded law. 
So, grace has always been the foundation of God’s dealings 
with people. 

However, it “has been revealed” in its most magnificient and 
ultimate historical capacity in the incarnation of God in Jesus. 


2; The Function of God’s Grace (2:11-12) 


There are two facets of how God’s grace functions in these 
verses: 


(1) soterios pasin anthropois (“bringing salvation to all men”) 


This is the only occurrence of the word soterios(“bringing 
salvation”) in the NT. 
The bringing about and provision of salvation (i.e., deliverance 
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from the penalty, power, and presence of sin) is universally ex- 
tended, although it is not universally effective, since its effec- 
tiveness is only actuated by the response of faith. Without faith 
it is impossible to please God and/or be accepted by Him. 

So, let us fill our heads with the truth about God’s grace, get 
rid of the lead which weighs us down with doubts about this 
truth, have hearts which are overflowing with joy over such 
truth, opened mouths which echo this truth, and not be caught 
dead without it. 


(2) paideuousa hemas hina arnesamenoi ten asebeian kai 
tas kosmikas epithumias, sophronos kai dikaios kai eusebos 
zesomen en to nun aioni (“teaching us that, having denied 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly and 
righteously and godly in this present world”) 


The word paideuousa (“teaching”) occurs twelve other times 
in the NT and is translated with various others words: 

Lk. 23:16, 22 (“chastise”); Ac. 7:22 (“was learned”); 22:3 
(“taught”); 1 Co. 11:32 (“are chastened”); 2 Co. 6:9 (“chas- 
tened”); 1 Ti. 1:20 (“may learn”); 2 Ti. 2:25 (“instructing”); 
He. 12:6, 7 (“chasteneth’”’), 10 (“chastened”); and Re. 3:19 
(“chasten”). 

Here the word is in the present tense and indicates an ongoing 
or chronic process of instructing people about God’s grace and 
its directives for disciplined living. Before those three-fold di- 
rectives are given, however, Paul uses an aorist tense verb to 
refer to what happened at some point in the past and which 
makes the directives for disciplined living possible. 

The aorist participle arnesamenoi (“having denied”) denotes 
that moment in past time when a break with disgraceful living 
occurred; the initial moment of salvation or deliverance from 
the dominion of sin as a principle of life. Prior to this break, 
life was dominated by ten asebeian kai tas kosmikas epithumias 
(“the ungodliness and worldly lusts/desire/directives by which 
the world [apart from the grace of God] operates”). 

It was the “new birth” (John 3:3) and becoming “partakers of 
the divine nature” (2 Pt. 1:4) which aborted that graceless life- 
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style and made it possible or qualified one to live a life full of 
grace and truth! 

Therefore, the second function of the grace of God is that it 
is instructive and teaches how to live right now, right where 
we are. This is not about the pie-in-the-sky-in-the-sweet-by- 
and-by. It is about living holy, sanctified, positive lifestyles 
in-the-sour-here-and-now — “in this present world.” 

In other words, rather than dishing out ungodly actions and 
devouring “the lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the eyes, and 
the pride of life” [1 Jn. 2:16], God says to put a smile on 
your face and deny the devil his place in this life. How? 
Three particulars of that life full of grace and truth are now 
identified: 

sophronos (“soberly”) means sensibly and seriously. It is 
“the duty we owe ourselves, in maintaining a well-balanced 
mind, a self-governed, self-regulated spirit and life” (Harvey, 
139). This, of course, is impossible without and apart from 
being filled with the Holy Spirit (Ep. 5:18). The command in 
this Ep. verse is a present tense, passive verb which denotes 
and demands the process of continually being filled with that 
Spirit. Only He can produce the fruit which is acceptable and 
pleasing to God (Ga. 5:22-26). This is the only occurrence of 
this word in the NT. 

dikaios (“righteously”) is the duty we owe to others: “a life of 
truth and justice and equity toward them” (Harvey, 139). It 
speaks of our responsible relationships with others. Cp. 1 Jo. 
2:29; 3:7. 

eusebos (“godly”) involves that manner of life which demon- 
strates reverence and respect for God. It is a life of supreme 
devotion to Him. 

Not all human teachers are good teachers. But God’s grace is 
a teacher which will never fail us, lead us in the wrong direc- 
tion, or make us ever regret following the pathways He pre- 
pares and places before us. 


The Future of God’s Grace (2:13) 


Teaching frequently involves a final exam in which the entire 
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course contents or selected portions thereof are tested to mea- 
sure the comprehension levels of students. It is always toward 
the end of the course and thus in the future. 

God’s grace also has a future facet: 

prosdechomenoi ten makarian elpida kai epiphaneian tes 
doxes tou megalou theou kai soteros hemon’lesou Christou 
(“looking for the blessed hope and glorious appearing of our 
God and Savior Jesus Christ”) 


The word prosdechomenoi (“looking”) is a present tense par- 
ticiple denoting a constant and continual forward look. It is a 
look toward the future “appearing, coming” of Jesus which is 
described as “a blessed hope” because it is “blessed” by God 
and will bring the total, complete, and uninterupted “blessed- 
ness” of God’s salvation to culmination. 

It is also called tes doxes (“the glorious”) appearing because it 
will reveal the presence of God in the fullest, most complete 
way ever seen or experienced. It will be a shivering sight be- 
cause of the brightness of the light which His presence posses- 
es. But until then, there is another facet of God’s grace which 
still speaks loudly with purpose for today: 


The Fruit of God’s Grace (2:14) 


hos edoken heauton huper hemon hina lutrosetai hemas 

apo pases anomias kai katharise heauto laon periousion 
zeloten kalon ergon (“who gave Himself for us, for the pur- 
pose that He may redeem/liberate us from all iniquity and 
purify for Himself a purchased people, a zealot for good 
works”) 

The word lutrosetai (“redeem”) means to release, liberate, 

set free from the defilement inherent in pases anomias (“all 
iniquity”) by means of payment of a ransom. It speaks of a 
redemption by One Who is out of this world yet came into this 
world for such action of compassion. 

The word katharise (“purify”) means to cleanse or make clean 
from that which defiles or makes one unacceptable to God. The 
instru ment for such cleansing was the blood of Jesus Christ (1 
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Jo.1:7-9). 

The consequence or effect of this redemption is not only a 
deliverance from the penalty of sin but also its power or 
dominating and debilitating strangle hold on one’s life so that 
something good would be forthcoming. In other words, the 
purpose of God’s gracious giving of Himself in the incarnation 
was that His purchased people (periousion — “purchased, 
special”- the only occurrence of this word in the NT) live lives 
of utter and utmost fruitfulness. 

This, of course, is what Jesus was speaking about in Jo. 15: 
1-5; 5:8, and Paul in Ep. 2:10, just to mention a few. 

Paul has already somewhat alluded to this in 2:7 and will 
again in 3:8 and 14. After all, God did not purchase His 
people that they may be passive about this fruitfulness. 

In fact, He calls upon His purchased people to be “a zealot” 
(zeloten) about the matter. This word occurs elsewhere in the 
NT in Ac. 21:20; 22:3; 1 Co. 14:12; and Ga. 1:14. 

It depicts an enthusiast who is eager to engage in good 

deeds, completely divorced from reluctance, hesitancy, 

and despondency. It is, indeed, “the indispensable mark of 
God’s peculiar people” (Hervey, 1950). 

This also fits perfectly with the words of Jesus in 

Mt. 5:16: “Let your light so shine before men that they 

may see your good works and glorify your Father Who 

is in heaven.” 


The Force of God’s Grace (2:15) 


Tauta lalei kai parakalei kai elegche meta pases epitages 
medeis sou periphroneito (“Speak these things and exhort 
and rebuke with all authority; let no one disregard you”) 


The three present tense imperative verbs (/alei — parakalei 
- elegche) indicate that Tauta (“these things”) are to be en- 
gaged in on a continual basis. 

The word lalei (“speak”) is used in the sense of teach. 

The word parakalei (“exhort”) means to urge, insist upon. 
The word elegche (“rebuke”) means to convict or convince 
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them of the error of their ways by bringing forth truth to the 
light. By so exposing error and setting forth truth, the Spirit 
of God will overshadow the people of God who are intense- 
ly engaged in a battle with eternal consequences 

The phrase meta pases epitages (“with all authority”) in- 
dicates that the “assertion of authority is sometimes neces- 
sary” (Robertson, 605), especially since the false teachers 
are so adamant (firm and unyielding) in their attitudes and 
actions. And also because you have God’s authority resting 
upon you and through you in combating the false teachers 
and teachings. The word pases (“all”) indicates that full 
authority must be exercised authoritatively to be effective. 
God is not on the sideline as a passive spectator but is also 
actively engaged in the combat together with you. There is 
no time to yawn and just let it be. It is time to sound the alarm. 


The closing phrase, medeis sou periphroneito (“let no one 
disregard you”) houses another present tense imperative 

verb. It occurs nowhere else in the NT. In light of the licen- 
tious (lawless, reckless, heartless, unjustified, unreasonable) 
nature of these false teachers, it is likely that they will “ig- 
nore, despise, and dismiss” (Schneider, 633) the true teachings 
from true teachers. 

So, Titus is here “commanded” (periphroneito — this is the 
only occurrence of this word in the NT) to stay the course and 
not be overwhelmed by any form of discouragements and dis- 
tractions which he may face or encounter. After all, any “dis- 
regard” from them will only be a positive sign that he is doing 
exactly and precisely what needs to be done. 


Government (3:1)—Good earthly citizenship requirements 


‘Hupomimneske autous archais exousiais hupotassesthai, 
peitharchein, pros pan ergon agathon hetoimous einai (“Remind 
them to submit to rulers, authorities, to obey, to be ready for every 
good work”) 


Stated in the words of an imperative (hupomimneske — “remind’’) 
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is acall to not be negligent about good earthly citizenship re- 
quirements. That is, they must be subject or submissive to the 

civil authorities or powers that be (cp. Mt. 22:21; Ro. 13:1-7; 

1 Pt. 2:13-17). 

In addition to civil obedience, good earthly citizenship require- 
ments also include prompt involvement in all “good work” (cp. 

2:7, 14; 3:8, 14). That is, those good societal activities which benefit 
other citizens in general. 


General (3:2)—Good heavenly conduct requirements 


medena blasphemein, amachous einai, epieikeis, pasan 
endeiknumenous prauteta pros pantas anthropous (“to slander 
no one, to be peaceable, gentle/considerate, showing all humility 
to all men”) 


However, there are also good conduct requirements which originate 

in and manifest heavenly or godly concerns: 

1. medena blasphemein (“to slander, speak ill of no one”) — It is 
easy to recognize the English word “blaspheme” in this trans- 
literated Greek word. It refers to speaking against , insulting, 
or slandering God or others. It is not restricted to but does not 
exclude either the civil authorities just mentioned. Saying the 
worst about others sometimes reveals more about the one 
speaking than it does the ones who are spoken about. After all, 
criticism quite often springs from a dissatisfied self. Cp. Ro. 
12:14, 17. 

2. amachous einai (“to be peaceable”) refers to not being one 
who chronically engages in quarrelsomeness or is contentious. 
It refers to “abstaining from fighting” (Thayer, 31). 

This word is located in one other place in the NT (1 Ti. 3:3). 

3. epieikeis (“gentle, considerate”) means “to be moderate in 
one’s passions, fair, equitable” (Harvey, 141). It denotes 
“kindness, forbearance, graciousness.” Trench recommends 
the best translation to be “gentle and gentleness” (157). 
Thayer suggests “mildness, fairness, | ‘sweet reasonable- 
ness’ (Matthew Arnold)]” (238). 

4. pasan endeiknumenous prauteta pros pantas anthropous 
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(“showing all humility to all men”) — The word prauteta 

has been variously translated, “gentleness, humility, cour- 
tesy, considerateness, meekness” (Arndt & Gingrich, 705); 
“perfect courtesy” (RSV); “true humility” (NIV, NLT); 
“every consideration” (NASB); “a consistently gentle disposi- 
tion” (NEB); “agreeable” (Phillips); “perfect gentleness” (Wil- 
liams); “perfectly gentle” (Beck). 

F. Hauck and S. Schulz suggest “mild and gentle friendliness 
[which is] the opp. of roughness, of bad temper, of sudden 
anger and brusqueness” (646). 

Gealy states that it is “too rich in connotation to be satisfact- 
orily rendered by any one word. . . . it stands for trustful sub- 
mission to God and then a consequent quiet, modest, kindly, 
patient demeanor toward men” (542). He further states that 
the conduct of Christians “must be a perpetual demonstration 
of his perfect trust in God and regard for all men, high or low, 
friends or enemies, Christian or heathen” (Ibid.). 

Whatever the exact — if there is such — meaning, all [pasan] of 
it is to be shown to all [pantas] men: i.e., “shown not partially 
but fully” (Knight, 334). 


Garbage in the Past (3:3)—Former conditions of unregenerates 


hemen gar pote kai hemeis anoetoi, apeitheis, planomenoi, 
douleuontes epithumiais kai hedonais poikilais, en kakia kai phthono 
diagontes, stugetoi, misountes allelous (“For we were formerly also 
foolish/ignorant, disobedient, being deceived, enslaved to various 
kinds of passions and pleasures, living in malice and envy, hated, 
hating one another’’) 
The word gar (“For”) states the reason behind the stark contrast 
of the present good earthly citizenship requirements, the good 
heavenly conduct requirements, and the former life conditions 
in their unregenerate state. These former personal traits typically 
describe the present state of the false teachers who are also unre- 
generated: 
1. anoetoi (“‘foolish/ignorant’”) — The word refers to the folly 
or senseless, unwise conduct or undertakings of 
wickedness; devoid of spiritual understanding; “a mark 
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of the religious and ethical constitution of Christians 
prior to their conversion” (Behm, 962). 

apeitheis (“disobedient”) — Disobedient to God, “rejecting His 
sovereignity over them” (Liefeld, 350), parents, and 
rulers; another vice “depicting the sinful walk of pre- 
Christian manhood” (Bultmann, 10). 

planomenoi (“being deceived”) — This refers to the deceptive 
nature of sin: promising what it cannot deliver and de- 
livering results which are not desirable. It indicates those 
who are “led astray by Satan” (Liefeld, 350). It suggests 
“made to wander from the path of truth and right, either 
by false systems of religion, or by our own evil affections 
and appetites (see 2 Tim. ii. 13; 1 Pet. ii. 25; 2 Pet. ii. 15, 
etc.)” (Hervey, 1950). 

douleuontes epithumiais kai hedonais poikilais (“enslaved to 

various kinds of passions and pleasures”) — These passions 
are evil desires or desires for evil things and persons. 
These pleasures represent the very opposite of loving 
God first and foremost. It refers to ultimate satisfaction 
in lustful worldly passions which eliminate God from the 
being the primary focus of one’s pursuits: “the lusts of 
the flesh, the lusts of the eyes and the pride of life” (1 Jo. 
2:16). 

en kakia kai phthono diagontes (“living in malice and envy”) - 
This refers to ill-will; “the evil habit of mind” (Trench, 
38); the wish to hurt or make someone suffer; spiteful- 
ness, bitter resentment. It encompasses bearing a grudge 
against someone with hopes that any success of any kind 
will come quickly or eventually to a disappointing end. 

stugetoi (“hated”) — This word occurs only here in the NT. It 
means to be “detested” (Lenski, 929). It involves “the 
stage of degradation, before it becomes hopeless: when 
vice becomes odious [very displeasing, offensive] to 
the vicious [wicked] and stands a self-confessed failure 
to produce happiness” (White, 198). 

misountes allelous (“hating one another”) — This expression 
refers to “the mutuality of this terrible hatred that 
sinners have for one another (cf. 1 Jn. 2:9, 11; 3:15; 
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4:20” (Knight, 337). 
So, when taken together, “the above is a sad but too true picture of 
human life without the sweetening influences of God’s Holy Spirit” 
(Hervey, 1950). 


God’s Goodness and Ours in the Present (3:4-8)—New conduct 


V. 4: hote de he chrestotes kai he philanthropia epephene tou 
soteros hemon theou (“But when the graciousness and the love 
toward mankind of God our Savior appeared”) 


The opening word hote (“when”) is linked to a concrete, specific 
action in history: epephene (“appeared”) in the incarnation [put- 
ting on of flesh and blood] of God in Jesus. The point Paul is 
now making clear is that “whatever man’s lot in the pre-Chris- 
tian era, God decisively altered it in the incarnation of Jesus 
Christ” (Hinson, 3372). 

This action is here characterized as one wrapped up in God’s 
chrestotes kai philanthropia (“graciousness and love for man- 
kind”). 

The word chrestotes appears nine other times in the NT: Ro. 
2:4; 3:12; 11:22 (three times); 2 Co. 6:6; Ga. 5:22; Ep. 2:7; 

Co. 3:12. It refers to God’s “moral goodness, integrity; be- 
nignity, kindness” (Thayer, 672). Trench notes that it is more 
than “mere grace of word and countenance; it is one pervading 
and penetrating the whole nature” (233) of God. It is God doing 
what is right because of Who He is within Himself. 

The word philanthropia appears only one other time in the NT: 
Ac. 28:2. As is easily seen, this Greek word transliterated into 
English is where we get the word “philanthropy” or love of/for 
mankind — i.e., practical kindness and helpfulness to humanity; 
that which benefits humanity. 

God is the Ultimate Philantropist. Rather than giving a speech 
about it, with promises made but not kept, God acted precisely 
and pointedly in a one-time dramatic, completely unmerited act 
as tou soteros hemon theou (“God our Saviour”). 

This is the fifth appearance of this expression in Titus. [For the 
other occurrences of the term Saviour, see my article, “Saviour/ 
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Savior: God’s Graceful Gesture” in my website: 
archive.org/details/@mandm3 13). 


V.5: In this verse, Paul moves from the noun “Saviour,” to the 
verb “saved” — 

(ouk ex ergon ton en dikaiosune ha epoiesamen hemeis alla 
kata to autou eleos) esosen hemas dia loutrou paliggenesias 
kai anakainoseos pneumatos hagiou ([“not by works of things 
in righteousness which we did but according to His mercy] 

He saved us by means of washing of regeneration and re- 
newal of the Holy Spirit”) 


Before getting to the verb (“He saved”), Paul adds a paren- 
thetical phrase to clarify or qualify the meaning of the word. 

It is a contrasting picture of anything good thing we could do 

and the vastness of what God did in accordance with His mer- 

cy (i.e., His compassionate concern and unwillingness to give 
people what they deserve). With that clarification at hand, he now 
proceeds: 


esosen (“He saved”) because He was the Saviour. He only did 

what was in agreement with His own nature and purpose or 

divine design. This one-time historical act in time was suffi- 

cient for all time as far as delivering people from the dominion 

of sin was concerned. It was caused by or originated in, as well 

as completed by God’s compassion or mercy. 

The means by which His mercy was delivered for our deliverance 

consisted of: 

l. loutrou paliggenesias (“washing of regeneration/new birth”) 
This term occurs only one other time in the NT: Mt. 19:28. 
It “very fitly describes the new birth in holy baptism, when 
the believer is put into possession of a new spiritual life, a 
new nature, and a new inheritance of glory” (Hervey, 44). 
It is also translated “re-creation . . . the production of a new 
life consecrated to God, a radical change of mind for the 
better” (Thayer, 474). 
“The symbolism of water is often used of the Spirit. Jesus 
is the one through whom the Spirit is given (Jn. 4:10; 7:37)” 
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Wycliffe, 889). 

2. anakainoseos pneumatos hagiou (“renewal of the Holy 
Spirit”) — This refers to the transformation or “change for 
the better, effected by the Holy Spirit” (Thayer, 38). [The 
only other occurrence of this word in the NT is in Ro. 12:2. 
However, the two verb forms of this word are found in 
Heb. 6:6 (anakainizo); 2 Co. 4:16; Co. 3:10 (anakainoo). 
In the latter passage, the term is used in connection with 
“putting off the old man” and “putting on the new man.” 
Indeed, it is only “through the action of the Holy Spirit 
that man again receives the divine image which makes him 
a new creation” (Hinson, 373). 

So, the Holy Spirit does the transfomative renewal and 
the one who is so transformed/renewed “submits to the 
baptism after the new birth to picture it forth to men” 
(Robertson, 607). 


V.6: hou execheen eph’ hemas plousias dia ‘Tesou Christou 
tou soteros hemon (“whom He poured out upon us in full 
measure/richly through Jesus Christ our Saviour”) 


hou if a pronoun which refers back to the Holy Spirit. 

The verb execheen (“poured out”) is a 1“ Aorist tense verb 
referring to the initial outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost (cp. Acts 2:17, 18, 33; 10:45 where this same verb is 
found). [Although a different word (pleroo) is used in Ep. 5:18 
in the command “be continually being filled with the Holy Spirit,” 
the idea of complete dependence on the Holy Spirit for making 
the Christian life as fruitful as possible is no small step away 
from the purposed initial coming of the Holy Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost). No wonder that Paul consistently focuses on the im- 
possibility of knowing God and growing deeper and deeper in 
one’s relationship with God without the Holy Spirit. 


This outpouring initially on the day of Pentecost was done so 
plousias (“in full measure, richly, abundantly”) for all, to each 
and every believer. All subsequent “fillings” of the Holy Spirit 
(Ep. 5:18) are also abundantly, richly, and in full measure possi- 
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ble for all. 

This outpouring of the Holy Spirit occurs dia (“through, because 
of’) Jesus Christ in His role or capacity as “Saviour.” 

This, of course, fits most appropriately with what Jesus said in 
John 15:26 about the sending of the Holy Spirit after His depar- 
ture. The idea is “with the work the Spirit would do in this world 
as a continuation of the ministry of Jesus” [seen clearly developed 
in Acts]... The Spirit, so to speak, conducts Christ’s case for Him 
before the world” (Morris, 683-684). 


V. 7: hina dikaiothentes te ekeinou chariti kleronomoi genethomen 
kat’ elpida zoes aioniou (“that having been justified/declared 
righteous by that One’s grace we became heirs in accordance with 
the hope of eternal life”) 


In Ro. 3:24, Paul uses a present tense participle to denote that God 
is continually or always declaring believers “righteous” throughout 
their life of sanctification. Here, however, he uses an aorist tense to 
denote God’s initial or already made declaration of believers as 
“righteous” at the moment of regeneration and cancelling all guilt — 
[see my commentary on Romans and its expanded coverage of the word 
righteousness in my website archive.org/details/@mandm313.] He then 
adds, with another aorist tense, another purposeful facet of truth 
associated with the outpouring of the Holy Spirit: kleronomoi 
genethomen (“we became heirs”) at the moment of regeneration. 
[Also, see my website and the commentaries on Romans (4:13, 14; 8:17) 
and Hebrews (1:2, 4, 14; 6:12, 17; 9:15; 11:7, 8; 12:17) for expanded cover- 
age of the words “heirs,” “inherit,” and “inheritance.’’] 

Suffice it here to say, however, that the term “heirs” indicates that 
the sons of God receive with the Son of God everything that belongs 
to Him under the canopy of the kingdom or reign/rule of God. This 
kingdom of God “‘is freed from all earthly limitations and qualifica- 
tions. The kingdom or inheritance is the new world in which God 
reigns alone and supreme” (Forester, 782). 

J. R. Porter states: “Christ is the son to whom inheritance rightly 
belongs, and after his death it passes to his followers (see also 

Heb. 9:15-17; Acts 20:32) because they share in the inheritance with 
Christ. .. . Hope is the link between [its] present and future” (302). 


4] 


The expression, “the hope of eternal life” needs clarification. The 
word “hope” (elpida) is not some pitiful wishlist of potentially un- 
likely consequences. It is not some far off, crossed-fingers, remote 
possibility that may or may not happen or eventuate. It is the present 
assurance or confidence that what God says has been, is, or will be 
realized and come to fruition in accordance with God’s decision. 

In fact, this “hope” is here correlated with “eternal life” which is a 
qualitative kind of life which is found only by being in union with 
Jesus Christ. [For a more complete perspective on “eternal life,” see my 
article, “Eternal Life: Misunderstanding and Meaning” in my website 


archive.org/details/@mandm313.] 


V. 8: Pistos ho logos; kai peri touton boulomai se diabebaiousthai 
hina phrontizosin kalon ergon proistasthai hoi pepisteukotes theo. 
tauta estin kala kai ophelima tois anthropois (“The word is faith- 
ful; and I want you to insist continually on these things in order that 
those who have believed God may be careful to apply themselves to 
good works”) 


ho logos (“The word”) indicates a citation or reference to “some- 
thing said.” In this case, it refers to that has been said in vs. 4-7 
(God’s Goodness and Ours in the Present — New Conduct). 

The word Pistos (“faithful”) indicates that what has been said is 
trustworthy, reliable, or dependable. 

Paul’s following words are directed specifically to Titus: se (“you” 

in the singular). 

The word diabebaiousthai (Present tense “to insist continually”) is 
found only one other time in the NT (1 Ti. 1:7). It is a word of insis- 
tence that is filled with complete confidence in the truths which are 
being set forth. Weymouth translates, “insist strenuously”; The 
Twentieth Century NT, “special stress”; Phillips, “absolute certainty”; 
Montgomery, “firmly insist”; Conybeare, “affirm”; Lenski, “speak 
with confidence.” After all, the Gospel truth is so startling, so invigo- 
rating, so unique to the minds of mankind that it “requires patient 
repetition” (Wycliffe, 889). 

The purpose (hina — “in order that”) of this ongoing insistence is now 
stated: “those who have faith in God would diligently and continually 
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apply themselves to good works.” 

The word phrontizosin (“may be careful; may concentrate upon, be 
concerned about”) occurs only here in the NT. 

As James noted in his letter, “faith without works is dead” (2:17, 26). 
So, Paul is here urgently calling upon people of faith to a careful, 
conscientious, never-ending insistence upon “good works.” 

In fact, Robertson notes that the word proistasthai means “‘to take the 
lead in good works” (607-608). The people of God are to lead in do- 
ing good works by example and not follow later — or never - because 
of excuses. 

References to “good works” are scattered throughout the NT: 

Mt. 5:16; Jn. 14:12; 2 Co. 9:8; Ep. 2:10; Col. 1:10; 2 Th. 2:17; 1 Ti. 
2:10; 5:10, 25; 6:18; 2 Ti. 2:21; 3:17; Ti. 1:16; 2:7, 14; 3:1, 8, 14; 
He. 10:24; 13:21; Ja. 1:4, 25; 2:17, 20-26; 1 Pt. 2:12. 

The conclusion is undeniable: faith is the root and works are the 
fruit. The significance of such is what prompted Paul to tell Titus 
and his readers to carefully and consistently apply themselves to 
engaging in them. They are “good in themselves, as great spiritual 
verities, and useful to men, as influencing to beneficent and holy 
living” (Harvey, 146). 

By the rather consistent orientation to the importance of good 

works by those who have experienced God’s grace, “the apostle 
shows a concern for the world around him” (Liefeld, 353). 

This should come as no surprise because the function of ethical 
teaching “is to undergird the practical moral life” (Gealy, 547). 


Guideliness for Controversies (3:9-11)—What & whom to avoid 


V. 9: moras de zeteseis kai genealogias kai ereis kai machas 
nomikas periistaso eisin gar anopheleis kai mataioi (“But avoid 
foolish discussions and genealogies and quarrelings and fights 
about the law, for they are harmful and worthless”) 
The word periistaso (“avoid”) is the first of 6 imperatives in the 
next 7 verses. The prefix to this verb is peri (“around”) and means 
“go around as as to avoid” (Knight, 353). The four specifics which 
Titus other Christians on Crete are to go around and shun are: 
1. moras zetesis (“foolish discussion”) — The word moras 

is the word from which we get our English word “moron” 
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or one who is an embecile or idiot; a stupid or annoyingly 
ignorant person; a dullard or dunce. 

The word zetesis (“discussions”) refers to controversial 
questions, discussions, or debates and are here qualifed to 
be stupid or ignorant (Arndt & Gingrich, 339). 

genealogias (“genealogies”) refers to the practice of these 
false teachers who engaged in “mystical interpretations 

of names in genealogical lists” (Harvey, 146). In light of 
the connection of these false teachers with Jews (“those of 
the circumcision” [1:10]), it seems only logical to conclude 
that they were Jewish pedigrees, used to exalt individuals 

as being of priestly or Davidic origin” (Hervey, 2). 

ereis (“quarrelings”’) refers to selfish rivalries or “the spirit 
of contentiousness” (White, 200) and “wrangling” (Thayer, 
249) or “strifes” (Lenski, 940) or “dissensions” (RSV). 
machas nomikas (“fights about the law”) — Kenneth Taylor 
translates or paraphrases, “quarrels about obedience to Jewish 
laws.” Robertson says this refers to “legal battles . . . wordy 
fights about Mosaic and Pharisaic and Gnostic regulations” 
(608). Harvey observes that “the vapid, senseless questions 
often discussed in the Rabbinic writings perhaps give us the 
clearest conception of the utterly inane and worthless discourse 
here reprobated” (147). 


These four specifics are here said to be anopheleis kai mataioi 
(“harmful and worthless”). The word anopheleis (“harmful”) de- 
notes they are “useless because of its weakness” (Arndt and Gin- 
grich, 76). 

The word mataioi (“worthless”) indicates they are “empty, fruit- 
less, powerless, lacking truth” (Arndt and Gingrich, 496). 

In other words, when these two traits are combined, the picture 
is glaringly clear: “they had no power to purify and elevate and 
ennoble the heart and life” (Harvey, 147). The Berkeley Version 
translates, “purposeless,” and Phillips says they “lead nowhere.” 


Therefore, there can be no legitimate objection that “these should be 
avoided, as should also those individuals who, having been admon- 
ished by the church, still perversely cling to them” (Wycliffe, 889). 
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Barclay’s words are never out-of-date: 


It has been said that there is a danger that a man may 
think himself religious because he discusses religious 
questions. It is much easier to discuss theological 
questions than to be kind and considerate and helpful 
at home, or efficient and diligent and honest at work. 
There is no virtue in sitting discussing deep theological 
questions when the simple tasks of the Christian life 
are waiting to be done. Such discussion can be nothing 
other than an evasion of Christian duties. (264) 


V. 10: hairetikon anthropon meta mian kai deuteran nouthesian 
paraitou (“Reject an heretical man after a first and second warn- 


ing”) 


The word hairetikon (“heretic”) occurs only here in the NT. It is 
used “of one causing division” (Wycliffe, 889). It is highly con- 
ceivable that reference is to these false teachers who had created 

a schism in Crete (Robertson, 608) and were playing it for all its 
worth — money, influence, autonomy, dominance, arrogance, etc. 
After all, the basic root of the word means “to choose, appoint” 

or “causing division.” So, the more they could divide, even “up- 
setting entire households” [1:11]), the more they seemed to mul- 
tiply. It was something like a malignant cancer which spreads or 
metatasizes. It was an form of addiction with its corollary destruc- 
tive consequences. 

The command (paraitou - Present tense imperative) to “reject” such a 
one after several warnings is in line with Jesus’ directive (Mt. 18:15- 
20). The word means to “dismiss, i.e., to remove from the fellowship 
of the Christian community” (Knight, 355). 


V. 11: eidos hoti exestraptai ho toioutos kai hamartanei hon 
autokatakritos (“knowing that such a one has been/is perverted 
and is sinning being self-condemned”) 


The word exestraptai (“is perverted”) occurs only here in the NT. 
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IV 


It refers to being “permanently turned, set on a wrong course” 
(Wycliffe, 889). The word hamartanei (“is sinning”) is one of 

a number of Greek words in the New Testament which refer to the 
various ways in which opposition to God’s will takes place. It is 
the most frequently used word in the New Testament and carries 
the idea of doing wrong against God (Stagg, 15). It carries the in- 
dication of “offenses against the relig. and moral law of God” 
(Arndt and Gingrich, 41). 

The word autokatakritos (“self-condemned’”) occurs only here in 
the NT. “Such a one, who has received knowledge of the truth and 
stubbornly rejected it, is himself the witness that he has twice re- 
jected an earnest explanation and appeal” (Wycliffe, 889). 


ENTREATIES (3:12-14)—Commands of strategic significance 


V. 12: Hotan pempso ’Arteman pros se e Tuchikon, spoudason elthein 
pros me eis Nikopolin, ekei gar kekrika paracheimasai (“When I send 
Artemas or Tychicus to you, be diligent to come to me at Nicopolis, 
for I have decided to spend the winter there”) 


This is the only mention of Artemas in the NT. Apparently, he was 
a trusted companion of Paul but any other identifications about him 
are missing. No speculations will be entertained in this commentary. 


Tychicus, on the other hand, is mentioned in 4 other NT passages: 
Ac. 20:4; Ep. 6:21; Co. 4:7, 2 Ti. 4:12. From these passages we learn 
that he was from the central province of Asia in Asia Minor and was 
a beloved brother and faithful minister who assisted Paul in various 
endeavors. Paul’s plan is to send either Artemas or Tychicus to Titus, 
perhaps for updating ministry efforts, and then for Titus [and possibly 
Artemas or Tychicus also] tomeet him in Nicopolis for the winter. 
Nicopolis was a Roman colony on the western coast of Greece, approxi- 
mately 200 miles NW of Athens. Winter would prevent him from ad- 
ditonal travels and also provide much needed rest and recuperation 
for his future plans of traveling to Spain (Romans 15:24). 


V. 13: Zenan ton nomikon kai ‘Apollon spoudaios propempson, hina 
meden autois leipe (“You must eagerly help Zenas the lawyer and Apollos 
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on their way in order that nothing is lacking for them”) 


This is also the only mention of Zenas in the NT. He is here identified 

as “the lawyer” either of Roman or Jewish law. The reason for Paul’s 
positive pitch about him is as vague as the person himself. 

Apollos, on the other hand, is mentioned several times in the NT: 

Ac. 18:24-27; 19:1; 1 Co. 1:12; 3:4, 5, 6, 22; 4:6; 16:12. He was a Jewish 
Christian from Alexandria, Egypt. He was an expert scriptural exegete 
and full of eager desire to powerfully demonstrate to others that Jesus 
was the Christ. Because of Paul’s endorsement of both of them, it is 

easy to conclude that they were partners on a missionary journey of 

their own with the same powerful, life-changing message as Paul. 


Paul’s command (proistasthai — 1* Aorist tense), coupled with the ad- 
verb spoudaios (“eagerly”), indicates an intensity and urgency to so 
meet their needs (money, clothing, food, etc.) completely that (meden 
leipe = “there may be nothing lacking”). Such generosity and sacrifice 
are in keeping with early Christianity (propempo = Ac. 15:3; 20:38; 
21:5; Ro. 15:24; 1 Co.16:6, 11; 2 Co. 1:16; 3 Jo. 6). 


V. 14: manthanetosan de kai hoi hemeteroi kalon ergon proistasthai 
eis tas anagkaias chreias, hina me hosin akarpoi (“And our people 
must also keep on learning to engage in good works in order that they 
may meet pressing needs, that they may not be fruitless”) 


The word manthanetosan is a present tense imperative verb and means 
“to keep on learning through doing.” The word kai (“also”) may indi- 
cate doing this with “pressing need as well as in the more normal 
routines of life” (Knight, 359). 


The idea of “good works” mentioned earlier (2:7, 14; 3:1, 5, 8) is 
here resurrected with significant purpose. It is not only important for 
believers to provide for themselves so as to avoid being a mooch but 
also “being fruitful in providing for others” (Liefeld, 359). It is not a 
matter of either-or but both-and. 


This is the only way to avoid becoming and/or being a fruitless branch 
(Jo. 15:2, 6; cp. Mt. 13:22; Mk. 4:19; 1 Co. 14:14; Ep. 5:11; 2 Pt. 1:8; 
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Jude 12). 


EXCHANGE OF GREETINGS (3:15a)—Communications of affection 


V. 15a: ‘Aspazontai se hoi met’ emou pantes. ’Aspasai tous philountas 
hemas en pistei (“All who are with me send greetings. Greet those who 
love us in connection with faith”) 

Paul not only recognized the value of sharing greetings to Titus from 
those who were with him at the time of this writing but also gave com- 
mand (aspasai) to Titus that this love of fellow believers be extended 
to others who participate in this unique Christian faith and fellowship. 


EULOGY (3:15b)—Concluding benediction 
V. 15b: he charis meta panton humon (“Grace with all of you”) 


This is the fourth mention of “grace” in this letter (1:4; 2:11; 3:7). 
Although no singular definition of the word is sufficient to fully 
capture its meaning, this non-meritorious granting of favor and good- 
will from God to those who deserve it not, is a hallmark of Paul’s 
writings (cp. 100 times in his NT writings). 

For a fuller treatment of this term, see Conzelmann, 391-399, in the 
Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, Vol. 9. 
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